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TuERE is being held in Chicago this week the thirteenth annual 
convention of the Mutual Benefit Associations, made up of dele- 
gates, mostly officers, frony the more prominent societies and asso- 
ciations doing life insurancé business upon the assessment plan. 
These representatives are generally the most intelligent of those 
connected with the assessment business, and their sayings and 
doings therefore have considerable interest for all persons identi- 
fied with life insurance. We present in our news columns a 
synopsis of the address of the president, but the report of the 
regular proceedings has not reached us in time for publication in 
this issue. 





Tue secretary of the Southern Home Insurance Company of 
Shreveport, La., writes us from his office at Dallas, Tex.: “We 
will write you fully in a day or so explaining to you about the real 
estate which The Times of Shreveport has published an article 
about.” It will be remembered that we reprinted from The Shreve- 
port Times a few weeks ago a rather unfavorable report which a 
committee of citizens had made after an investigation of the assets 
claimed by the Southern Home Insurance Company. We will 
await the explanation which Secretary Archinard says he will sub- 
mit. This company has been able to get little, if any, business in 
Shreveport, though its head office is located there. In order to 
command the full confidence of the insurance public it will be in- 
cumbent upon it to show better proof than it already has that its 
assets are really worth $132,200, as claimed in its statement. 





THE investigating committee of the State Senate is bringing out 
some strange revelations in regard to the management of the aque- 
duct job, which we predicted when the matter was first broached. 
Not only has the aqueduct scheme been converted into a great 
political machine, as we foresaw that it would be, but it is made a 
means for swindling the city out of millions of dollars. In the 
political ring the highest officials of the State and city are impli- 
cated, while it seems to have been utterly impossible to find an 
honest contractor or an honest inspector of contractors works, 
More money has been extracted from the treasury by the inspectors 
and contractors than has been earned, and this new water supply, 
from which so much has been expected, promises to be a luxury 
embodying in its construction all the frauds and swindles that were 
first made known by the Tweed ring. Politics and plunder go 


_ hand in hand, and this aqueduct job, that was estimated to cost less 


than twenty millons of dollars when the jobbers were trying to put 
it through the legislature, now bids fair to cost four or five times 
that amount. The revelations drawn forth by the investigating 
Committee are sickening in their details, but at the same time are 
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merely on a par with all public enterprises undertaken in the great 
city of New York. The fifty millions of dollars that we predicted 
this aqueduct scheme would cost the city will probably not pay 
more than one-half the cost. 





Ir the principal competing life insurance companies—say twelve of 
them—will formally agree in writing to put a stop to the rebating practice 
in every form, and will subject their agents to heavy penalties for viola- 
tion of the agreement, and will submit to impartial competent judgment 
as to the sufficiency of charges of violation, and will enter into such rea- 
sonable and practicable arrangements (agreeable to the united companies) 
as will be calculated to secure the sufficiency of the project, the Equitable 
Life will cordially unite in such a reform which must embrace all parts cf 
the United States, and I should be glad if this discussion should be the 
means of bringing the subject tc the attention of all the life insurance com- 
panies for their favorable consideration. 


So says H. B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life. The 
postal service has not yet been encumbered to any serious extent 
by the answers to this proposition. There are about forty life in- 
surance companies in the country, twenty-eight of which are doing 
business in New York State. The one that has been singled out 
as the chiefest of rebate sinners says, through its chief executive, 
that it desires to put an extinguisher on the evil. Instead of the 
alacrity that might have been anticipated, from the previous 
clamor, to be displayed in accepting this proposition, the atmos- 
phere becomes oppressive from the lack of responses. Can it be 
possible that the “lightning agents” are to be permitted to pursue 
their devastating careers uninterruptedly ? 





The valued policy bill has popped up again, this time in the 
Louisiana legislature, where the committee having it in charge has 
recommended it to pass. As originally prepared, the bill applied 
to real estate only, but was amended so as to include personal 
property, making the sum named in the policy the measure of 
damage. Insurance men in that State are laboring to convince 
the legislators of the injustice of the bill, but it is doubtful if they 
will succeed. Whatever can be done to strengthen their hands 
should be done promptly. Able arguments against the bill have 
been presented to other States when similar bills have been under 
consideration, and it would be a good idea to send copies of these 
to the agents in Louisiana to be used there. We are informed that 
they desire such literature, and will make a valiant fight against the 
adoption of this outrageous bill. New Hampshire’s experience 
with a valued policy law, the passage of which drove every other 
State and foreign company out of that State, leaving propertyown- 
ers dependent upon local companies for their insurance, ought to 
deter any other legislature from considering a similar measure, It 
is unjust to the insurance companies, unjust to the public, and has 
proved disastrous wherever it has been enacted. Louisiana sadly 
needs intelligent legislation on the subject of insurance to bring her 
in line with other States, and to protect her citizens from the in- 
efficient laws that now exist. Several insurance bills are pending 
before the legislature, but it will be useless te pass them if the 
valued policy bill receives favorable action. 





In THE SPECTATOR of May 17 we called attention to several 
foreign ‘‘ wildcats” that are seeking to do an insurance business in 
this country through the agencies of underground brokers. Among 
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the “wildcats” mentioned was the Caissé d’Assurances of Paris. 
A gentleman in London, in the course of a business letter to us, 
says: “I see you make some mention of the Caissé d’Assurances 
of Paris. It is a thorough swindle, and has been exposed at home 
and abroad. La Loyale, which you also mention, is of the same 
calibre. I shall be in Paris in a few days, and will make inquiries 
regarding the others you mention and will write you further.” H. 
A. Richardson, the notorious underground agent of Brooklyn, 
recently sent out circulars soliciting business for La Loyale Cie of 
Paris and other companies of the same stamp. Propertyowners 
should be extremely cautious in accepting any policies from an 
agent who claims to represent companies that are well known 
frauds, and who persistently defies the Jaws of the State in regard 
to unlicensed companies. 


RETALIATION in insurance matters seems to be the order of the 
day, both in State legislation and among those following the busi- 
ness. Some time ago there was established in Chicago an insur- 
ance exchange, operated by some brokers, whose principal occu- 
pation seemed to be the placing of insurance in companies not 
authorized to do business in the State. The State authorities 
commenced proceedings against the persons responsible for that 
exchange for violations of the State laws, and succeeded in break- 
ing them up. When the case was brought to trial, however, the 
court held that the exchange was the agent of propertyowners and 
not of the companies, and hence their business did not infringe the 
law. It was claimed that while the State was the prosecutor in 
this case, the inspiration of the prosecution came from the agents 
of licensed companies, and reprisals were foreshadowed. The re- 
taliatory blow has fallen in the shape of suits begun against a num- 
ber of prominent agents, whereby penalties are sought to be recov- 
ered in various sums, ranging from $2000 to $10,000. The charge 
against them is that they have been placing insurance in companies 
for which they were not licensed to do business. While the com- 
panies had complied with all the requirements of the iaw, the agents 
had not obtained the necessary certificate for each and every 
company with which they did business. It is customary among 
agents everywhere to share their business with other companies when 
they have greater lines than they can provide for themselves, and, 
being duly licensed as agents for a particular company, have not 
stopped to inquire whether anything further was required of them. 
But it seems there is an obscure provision in the Illinois law that 
requires every agent to obtain from the Auditor a certificate to the 
effect that the company he does business with has complied with 
the law. The fact that the agents have not obtained a certificate 
for each and every company with which they place risks has led to 
the present suits. It 1s suspected that the promoters of the insur- 
ance exchange, whose business was destroyed, are the instigators of 
these suits. The fee which the State exacts for certificates granted 
to agents is $2 each, andif the companies are required to obtain 
one for each agent who places business with them, the aggregate 
cost will make a very respectable addition to the expense account. 











A VETERAN AGENT'S VIEWS OF REBATE. 


N the course of a conversation with a veteran life agent recently, he 
ventilated his views upon the much agitated question of rebates 
in life insurance. He is one of those live, pushing, voluble agents, 


whose “gift of gab’’ has been a fortune to him. As our skill in 
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shorthand reporting is not equal to taking verbatim a man who 
talks three hundred words a minute, and never stops to rest, we 
shall only venture to give the substance of his remarks. He stated 
at the outset that the rebate evil is very greatly exaggerated. As 
a rule, life agents go upon a “still hunt” for victims; they do not 
go out into the highways, and with brazen trumpet announce that 
they are going for John Smith or John Brown to persuade them, 
either or both, to insure in the companies they represent. On the 
contrary, they seek an opportunity to entice Brown or Smith intoa 
quiet corner of some congenial-place, where it is impossible for him 
to escape from the finger dexterously inserted in his buttonhole, and 
there and then make known their intentions. It may take weeks of 
manceuvering to get the victim in the desired place, but when he js 
once there no other agent is visible,;,;Consequently the lucky one 
has it all his own way, for the time; being, at least. Having a 
favorable opportunity, if the agent does not secure an application 
he is unworthy of the distinguished profession he is attempting to 
follow. Therefore, the competition of. companies over individual 
risks is not so great as is represented. The agent gets in his work 
quietly, and no other fellow is permitted to compete with him. If 
men desiring insurance would put themselves up at auction, and 
would agree to insure their lives with the agent who would offer 
them the best terms, then the rebate evil would be an important 
factor in the business. It becomes a factor now when an agent 
who has secured the ear of a possible insurant permits him to 
escape before his object is accomplished and the man absolutely 
committed to take a policy from him. If the agent permits 
himself to be put off with any excuse whatever, the man is 
placed on the alert, consults other agents and accepts the best 
offer made him. The great secret of success in soliciting life 
insurance is to nail your man at the first interview. ‘The agent 
who hesitates is lost.” Where the agent is capable he makes his 
own terms ; he gives no ground for a suspicion that he is pecu- 
niarily interested in the transaction ; he is solely solicitous for the 
welfare, present and to come, of his intended victim ; there is no 
necessity for broaching the rebate question to him at all ; talk to him 
of the advantages that he (not you) will derive from his insuring his 
life ; keep talking ; talk him blind and deaf if necessary ; never let 
go your grip till you have him so committed that to retreat would 
constitute a misdemeanor punishable with death and subsequent 
imprisonment. Persistency is the secret of success in life insurance 
canvassing ; not merely such persistency as the bulldog manifests 
on special occasions, but persistency that is always there, and holds 
on till the subject of it is either dead or insured. 

“In my practice,” continued cur informant, “the rebate busi- 
ness does not affect me appreciably, mainly for the reason that I 
don’t want any fish that has been nibbling at another fellow’s bait. 
My company is a good one, has as tempting forms of policies as 
any other, plenty of assets, and if, with these advantages I cannot 
do business successfully it is my fault. Those who are loudest in 
their complaints of the great rebate evil are generally those who sit 
quietly in their offices and expect people to come and beg them to 
grant them insurance. If they would get out and look for business 
they would have no difficulty in getting it; or, if they did, it would 
be because of their incapacity, and the sooner such are out of the 
business the better. 

“‘T state a fact when I say that, in my experience, I have never 
divided a commission with any man I insured—not because I was 
not willing to do so if necessary, for I have no scruples in the matter 
—but as I want all my commissions myself, I never suggested 4 
‘divvy.’ The agent who does give rebates does so unnecessarily, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is he who proposes it, not the 
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insured who demands it. A little more persistence, if not intelli- 
gence, on his part would have avoided the necessity of dividing 
commissions.” 

As to the morality of the rebate question, our veteran friend ex- 
pressed himself emphatically as of the opinion that there was no 
morality about it; that it was simply a question of self-interest. 
He argued that what the agent earned was his own, and the com- 
pany had no control over him whatever as regards the manner in 
which he should dispose of it. He said that if an agent could 
make $3000 a year net by his commissions, and saw that he could 
make $5000 a year net by dividing commissions with his clients, 
he would be an international idiot if he did not divide. Further- 
more, his company would pat him on the back, because of his ex- 
traordinary energy. The companies are willing to pay for new 
business, and it is wholly immaterial to them who gets the money, 
the agent or the insured, so long as they get the amount re- 
quired to enable them to carry the business. “The company 
has no more right to inquire how an agent spends his earnings than 
it has to smell around to ascertain how the president spends his 
salary. If an agent finds it to his interest to pay out his own 
money to increase his business, no order from the company nor any 
rule of any association will prevent his doing so.” 

“T have said,” continued the loquacious agent, “that I never 
paid a dollar as a rebate to any person I ever insured; that is 
literally true. Yet I have spent many a dollar in entertaining gen- 
tlemen whom I subsequently insured. Trips to Coney Island, 
Long Branch, dinners, wines, cigars, etc., figure in my expense ac- 
count, and are paid by myself, not by the company. One time I took 
three gentlemen on a fishing excursion and paid all expenses for a 
week. I never said a word about insurance all the time we were 
gone; I didn’t talk shop to them nor they to me; but, all the 
same, I wrote policies on their lives a little later for sums that more 
than made me even on the fishing expenses. My company would 
have had just as much right to say I should not go fishing with my 
friends as to say I should not divide my commissions with them if 
I wanted to. Some agents, I know, rely upon the rebate to get 
business ; that’s their way, and it suits them ; it is not my way and 
wouldn’t suit me. Still, if my company were to forbid rebates I 
should feel strongly tempted to indulge in them for a time, just to 
demonstrate my independence. I can lose my company a great 
deal better than my company can lose me—or, rather, my business, 
I can transfer my allegiance any day to a rival company, and it 
would take some time to fill my place. I am not egotistical in 
saying this, it is simply a matter of business, for I control a vol- 
ume of premiums that any company would be glad toget. I ought 
to be worth something, for I’ve been talking insurance over twenty 
years. It is an easy matter to complain of the rebate business, but 
a harder one to dispose of it. The companies cannot do it, and 
agents will not so long as it is to their interest to maintain their 
present practices. How are you going to bind the agents not to 
give rebates? There are many thousands of agents in the coun- 
try, and if all were to take a wrought-iron oath, brass bound and 
double riveted, not to give rebates, there would be some of them 
who would find means to evade the spirit of the oath if not the let- 
ter of it. It resolves itself into the question, ‘ Who do the com- 
missions belong to?’ and ‘What may a man do with his own? 
One man divides his with his client; I spend mine fishing, dining 


_and wining—who shall say us nay ?” 


The ambulance opportunely arrived at this moment and we were 
tescued ; our subsequent experience in the hospital interests only 
the accident companies. However, we remember enough of the 
veteran’s remarks to outlinethem as above. He is not alone, by any 
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means, in the opinion that the money he earns belongs to himself, 
and that if he chooses to invest a portion of it in buying new busi- 
ness he has the same right to do so that a manufacturer has to use 
his earnings to increase his producing capacity, or an insurance 
company to extend its business facility. His business is his 
“plant,” and its extension or contraction a matter solely within 
his own judgment. 














CONTRIBUTED PAPER. 


FIRE HAZARDS IN TEXTILE MILLS. 
By C. Joun HEexAmer, C, E., MEMBER OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
(Continued from page 231). 


There is also another and very safe mode of drying, but which, on 
account of the slowness of the process, is not much employed, that is, 
by cold air. The cold air dryers consist of a chest and fan or blower like 
the foregoing, but instead of using artifically heated air, they force 
through the stock air from the room, at the same temperature as the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. These dryers are very safe ; but, as before stated, 
on account of the slowness with which they work, are not much in use, 

When steam coils are used, much depends on the construction of the 
box inclosing the pipes. This box should be of iron. It is necessary to 
have an opening to the box to facilitate the cleaning of the pipes. 

When air is sucked over steam pipes and then blown out through the 
stock, the air opening in the chest containing the pipes should, in all 
cases, be provided with a wire screen to prevent particles of siock from 
being sucked into the chest. Such’ stock accumulating on the spaces 
between the hot pipes will soon char, and frequently, when the fan is 
started after a short stoppage, the air blast will ignite the charring stock 
and carry it into the chest, causing the ignition of the fly in the chest. 

Special care must be taken to provide an escape for hot air after it has 
passed through the stock, The supposition that rapid drying may be 
accomplished without providing an escape for the hot air from the in- 
closed space, ‘‘in order to keep the heat in,” is erroneous. The air con- 
fined within the enclosed space, although hot, is so laden with moisture 
that, instead of helping the drying, it retards it. The hot, moist air 
must be got rid of to insure rapid drying. Ventilation is absolutely 
necessary to rapid and safe drying. When ventilation is provided, dry, 
hot air will be constantly supplied to the stock, and the accumulation of 
hot air in an enclosed space will prevent it. Systems so arranged that 
the fan takes the hot air from the enclosed space above the stock, and 
forces it over the steam pipes a second time, so that the same air is used 
over and over again, I consider not as safe as a system where the moist 
air is allowed to escape. The continued reheating of the air soon raises 
its temperature to such a point that it will do the stock more harm than 
good. Dyed cotton dried in this way is likely to be very harsh to the 
touch and very hard to work on the cards. The drying of raw wool is 
not, by any means, as dangerous as that of raw cotton; nor is exhaust 
steam as hazardous as live steam. 

The simplest and safest method of drying raw stock is, without doubt, 
the frame drying flat, either on the roof of some low building or on the 
ground. Stock dried by this method is uniformly dried. It does not 
show signs of baking, and works easily and softly on the cards, less oil 
being necessary, less fly being thrown off, and hence less hazard in the 
card-room. The latter is a very important factor of safety in a mill where 
dyed cotton (black or brown being the most hazardous, is used on woolen 
machinery. The system of drying by cold air is similar in effect on the 
stock. Where certain dyed cloths or yarns are dried, special care must 
be taken to prevent spontaneous combustion of the same, especially of 
those in which the required shade of color has been produced by chem- 
icals which absorb oxygen from the air, forming new compounds which 
produce the desired shade. The warmer the material comes from the 
drying cans, the less heat by slow combustion or oxidation is required 
for it to reach the ignition point at which it starts into active combustion ; 
for when it is tightly rolled or densely packed the heat produced by the 
chemical action is not conducted away as readily as when exposed to the 
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free circulation of the air, and thus accumulating soon reaches the ignition 
temperature of the mass. Fires of this nature have been caused by 
materials colored with browns made from catechu, cutch, gambier, or 
terra Japonica; iron buffs, indigo blue, and cloth prepared with oil for 
Turkey-red ; and even, though but seldom, in logwood and iron blacks; 
more frequently in blacks made from aniline and its salts. Spon- 
taneous combustion can be prevented by cooling the goods thoroughly as 
they come from the drying cans and submitting them to the action of the 
atmosphere on all sides. They should never be piled in quantity or put 
up in rolls until these precautions have been taken. S'zed goods are not 
as apt to ignite spontaneously as those unsized ; but such cases do take 
place, and are especially apt to occur where much tallow has been used 
in the size, since animal fats are prone to ignite damp goods spontane- 
ously. Fires have been caused by supposed well-cooled goods being 
piled over night; all goods received from drying-cans before closing in 
the evening should be placed in a fireproof room for the night which, in 
order to secure frequent inspections, should be one of the watchman’s 
stations, and should be provided with automatic sprinklers and steam 
jets. When steam supply pipes are properly hung (free from wood-work) 
and proper ventilation is provided, there is no special hazird connected 
with a steam drying cylinder, either when drying piece goods or warps. 

Especial care should be exercised in singeing. Goods should not be 
rolled or piled in quantity before being well cooled and examined for 
glowing particles which may have remained in them. 

(To be continued.) 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


Jas. GRANT, secretary of the Guarantee Company of North America, 
has returned to Chicago, after visiting St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other 
Western cities in the interests of his company. The company’s business 
has greatly increased, and bonds of suretyship are becoming more 
popular every day. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


Tue Hon. James Ferrier, chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany and at one time president of the Guarantee Company, died at Mon- 
treal May 30. He was a resident of Canada for sixty years, and one of 
Montreal’s most honored citizens. 

= ¥ % 


Tue Commercial Bulletin of June 6, printed a communicaton from a 
Chicago underwriter in which we are informed that many are Gissatisfied 
with the present Fire Underwriters’ Association, and that a general up- 
heaval may be expected at any time. The article, in referring to several 
matters, is decidedly personal, but no names are mentioned. As to gen- 
eral agents being debarred from membership, the rules of the association 
would be rather inconsistent should general agents be prohibited from 
opening a local office when they so desired. There are at present over 
half a dozen local agents who are also general agents, and they are the 
most prominent agents on the street. In the admission of the general 
agent referred to, there was not any wire pulling or special pleading, as, 
after the association declared the person not elegible, a committee of five 
members waited on the general agent and stated that the matter had been 
reconsidered and requested that he ‘‘ please” become a member. If any 
member of the association uses unfair methods to induce solicitors and 
brokers to place business in his office he is violating his agreement with 
his fellow members, and, under the rules, is subject to a heavy fine. The 
greatest difficulty, of course, is the regulation of commissions to solici- 
tors, brokers and others so that every member shall stand an equal chance 
for fire premiums from that source, The association has, since its organ- 
ization, succeeded very well in the matter, but, not being satisfied, a secret 
committee has been appointed to investigate the solicitor and brokerage 
question. A secret ballot will be taken by the association on such recom- 
mendations as may be presented to them by the committee. 


% * * 


IF the solicitor question is to prove the rock upon which the strongest 
fire underwriters’ associations may go to pieces, they had better leave well 
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enough alone, and the kickers, with less legislation, would then be given 
an opportunity to increase their business, provided they adopt the brokers’ 
plan—go outand hustle. Charges were recently preferred against R. A, 
Waller & Co. for the placing of business with the Northwestern National, 
the latter being out of the association, and the non-intercourse in force, 
Waller & Co. were fined $100. Mr. Waller claimed the evidence insufj. 
cient, and offered his resignation, The case was then retried and the 
fine suspended. 
* * % 

Amonc the recent visitors to Chicago were: John M. Crane, secretary 
of the Fidelity and Casualty; W. I. Fetter, compact manager at Kansas 
City; H. S. Bull of Albany, general agent of the Accident Insurance 
Company. 

* * % 

THE Chicago underwriters have requested the Mayor to issue a procla. 

mation forbidding the sale of fireworks in that city. 


* * * 


DECLARATIONS have been filed in recent suits brought against Chicago 
fire underwriters, They charge placing of insurance in companies for 
which they are not agents, and when the law of 1869 requires a certificate 
to be obtained from the Auditor, This applies to companies duly admitted 
and authorized by the State to transact business in Illinois. If these 
suits prove successful, every agent and broker or other person placing 
insurance as an agent is liable to a fine of $500 for each violation. The 
average insurance agent of Chicago, were he to pay $500 for every policy 
placed, would find it very difficult to strike a balance, and La Salle street 
would be deserted by the numerous members of the fraternity. It is 
understood the suits are the outcome of the recent Smith and Peoples 
Insurance Exchange cases, D. W, S, 

CHICAGO, June 9. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN ANSWER TO MR. FRAZIER'S *« LAST WORD,” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Mr. Frazier’s letter of June 2 has a very strong flavor of the late 
Horace Greeley—was it not he who used to “‘ go for” his opponent with 
the strong epithet ‘‘ you lie, you villain, you lie.” That is practically 
what Frazier says about my communication of May 21—and what inge- 
nuity he displays in his endeavor to get away from the solid facts put at 
him! He calls me all kinds of bad names. For the sake of the argu- 
ment let it be conceded that I can be guilty of all he accuses me of. I 
ask, in all candor, what difference does it make, if I can, if I prove that! 
am right now and that he is wrong. 

In your issue of January 12, you wrote editorially on ‘‘ Reckless Fire 
Underwriting Practices,” your argument being based on Frazier’s cil- 
cular on mixed mills. In his circular, Frazier went into statistics, saying 
in substance that there were ‘‘ seventy-five mixed stock mills registered 
in our Philadelphia books, which includes all important ones of that kind 
in the district,” that the “ valuation of the seventy-five establishments was 
$4,175,000,” that the losses during the past five years were ‘* $1,107,000, 
or twenty-six and one-half per cent of the value of the property under 
consideration ;” that the losses have therefore ‘‘ been 5 3-10 per cent 
perannum.” That is the subject under discussion. I show in my list 
of mills that there are 112 reported upon by Frazier, and also thirty-two 
others here that he does not report upon at all. I give the names so that 
there can be no mistake. Was he ever so candid? I deny also his valu- 
ations of $4,175,000, and also call for a list of the losses—where is 
list of the losses ? 

What does Mr. Frazier say in response to my list of mills? 

1. That I include straight cotton mills, worsted mills, dye-houses, 
shoddy mills, etc. 

2. That I duplicate names of the same mills. 

3. That I name mills that never had an existence. 

4. That I scour the whole country from New Castle, Del., to Trenton, 
N. J., to secure names to swell my list. 

To give a seeming credibility to some of these statements he goes into 
particulars in some cases that he names. Let us suppose that he is right 
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in all these—they are nineteen in number—that would reduce the list I 
gave from 144 to 125—still fifty more than he asserted. But allow me to 
answer him in detail : 

First—He says the Platt Estate and B. Chadwick are cotton miils ; 
that Samuel Bancroft, John Lee and Sevill Schofield’s Economy Mill are 
woolen mills; that Edward Clegg, Wm. Hall & Co., Taylor Spink, and 
Jas. Bowers & Sons (not one of whom ever had a pound of raw stock), 
are shoddy mills, and that A. Flanagan & Bro., David Hey, Stafford & 
Co,, Joseph Adams, and Booth & Barker are carpet yarn mills (not using 
cotton at all). Let us test these assertions ; let us remember when we do 
so that we are not discussing what the properties named are occupied for 
now, but for what purposes were they used during the five years 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887, 

In the cases of the Platt estate and Robert Chadwick, I say frankly 
that I have made a mistake, and withdraw the names from my list. 

Samuel Bancroft and John Lee are now woolen mills only, but have 
during the period mentioned been occupied for spinning mixed stock. 
Schofield’s Economy Mill is a mixed mill, and has been so so long that 
the memory of man runneth not tothe contrary, Every underwriter in 
Philadelphia will tell you that. Bancroft and Lee mills I speak of from 
personal observation, William Hall & Co, I never saw, but quote from 
Frazier’s Survey No. 950—‘‘ Stock worked,” ‘‘and sometimes” “part 
cotton stock.” I also quote Hexamer’s Survey No. 1694: ‘‘ Stock— 
Woolen rags, raw cotton and wool,” Edward Clegg: I have seen ‘‘raw 
cotton” worked here, and also quote from Frazier’s report No. 799, ‘‘no 
cotton at present.” Taylor Spink: I quote from Frazier’s report No. 484 
—‘ The grade of stock runs from a mixture of cotton and wool to all-wool 
rags.” Jas. Bowers & Sons: Ihave seen raw cotton worked here, and 
also quote Hexamer’s Survey, which says: ‘‘ Stock—Woolen rags and 
raw cotton.” David Hey: I quote Frazier’s Survey No. 149—‘‘ Manu- 
facture low grade carpet yarns from cotton,” etc. I also have seen it 
worked there. A. Flanagan & Bro.: The report on this risk of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, dated September 14, 1887, 
shows that raw cotton was worked there at that time, and I also quote 
Frazier’s report No, 246—‘‘ Hair, cotton and shoddy stock.” Stafford & 
Co.: I quote Frazier’s Survey No. 247 ; he says Stafford & Co. make low 
grade yarns, ‘‘ working old carpet, rags and hair, and sometimes cotton, 
into their stock.” I have seen cotton worked there, Joseph Adams’ 
name I will withdraw from the list of mixed stock workers, but I will not 
withdraw the mill that he occupies. He went into it in 1886. Booth & 
Barker: I quote Frazier’s Survey No, 192—*‘ Low grade cotton, jute and 
shoddy yarn mill.” 

Mr. Frazier further says that ‘‘ Seller’s estate” is a pure worsted mill, 
and C, J. Milne a dye house. The present tenant of the “‘ Seller’s 
estate” has been there since early in 1887; before that the mill was idle, 
and before that, within the five years under discussion, the property was 
a full-fledged mixed mill. (See Hexamer’s Surveys.) C. J. Milne wasa 
mixed mill within the same period, and I would guarantee to show it 
among Frazier’s losses in that class if we could by any possibility get 
him to let that list see daylight. 

Mr. Frazier says I duplicated in the case of Chas. Roberts and Robert 
Wilson, I see I made an error here and withdraw the name of Charles 
Roberts. I will also withdraw the name of Todd, Murphy & Co., because 
Mr, Frazier says it has not been running during the period of time that is 
under discussion—I have been in the mili, but not for some time. As to 
John Greer & Co., if Mr. Frazier will show his list of losses it will be 
found that Greer is there for at least $100,000, 

Do I scour the whole country to get names for my list? Mr. Frazier 
said in his circular ‘‘ mills registered in our Philadelphia books,” * * 
“which includes all” * * “in the district.” Ihave these books be- 
fore me ; they are three in number, and are summarized in his ‘‘ Grade 
Book,” upon the title page of which is printed “ Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity,” and on the back is a list of localities included in the “ Philadel phia 
District.” In this list are New Castle, Del., and Trenton, N. J. Was I 
Wrong in citing the two mills objected to under the circumstances here 
quoted? If I was let us throw them out. I should hail with joy a state- 
ment that Mr, Frazier wanted to confine the discussion to mills located 
in the city of Philadelphia, because we have a complete record of them 


all, and, what is more, we have also an official list of the losses. Frazier’s 


$1,107,000 of losses would shrink so that we would not recognize the 
figures at all, 


If we take from my list of 144 names of mixed mills, the nineteen to 
which Mr, Frazier objects, there would be 125 instead of the seventy-five 


only upon which his loss ratio was based. I am willing to withdraw the 
names of Platt, Chadwick, Roberts, and Todd, Murphy & Co., reducing 
the list to 140, but believe I have given good reasons why the others should 
be retained. It is to be presumed from the care shown by Frazier in citing 
the names to which ke objects, that there are no others. I think the 
subject of the number of mills is exhausted ; he can take his choice of 
125 or 144, it is immaterial which. If he will now furnish us a list of the 
values and a list of the losses, I will pursue the subject with him ; other- 
wise not. I challenge him on both points. 

Mr Frazier seems to congratulate himself upon the fact (or rather al- 
leged fact) that he has made it difficult to place a mixed mill that is not 
sprinkled or a theatre at anything like the old rates. Asa matter of fact 
they are being insured by our best companies right along, without any 
regard to Mr. Frazier or his opinions ; the rates charged are the rates that 
have been established by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, 
and Mr. Frazier’s outgivings have about as much effect upon their plac- 
ing or rates as the opinions of an Esquimaux from Greenland. I speak 
now of the situation as it is here ; what it is in New York I do not know, 
I therefore repeat that he has no ‘‘contact with passing events” here, 
Will ir. Frazier give us a list of the ‘‘alleged” losses of $1,107,000 on 
mixed mills in the Philadelphia district during the five years under dis- 
cussion? If I was required to answer that query I would respond with 
a very large and decided ‘‘ No.” QUAKER City. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 9. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Life Insurance Rebate Discussion. 


Apropos of the recent vigor thrown into the discussion of the question 
of rebates in life insurance, we clip from THE SpecraTor of February 5, 
1885, the following extracts from a letter addressed by Colonel Jacob L. 
Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual, to the presidents of the 
other life insurance companies : 


Dear Sir—I beg to call your attention to a matter which is now 
seriously affecting the cost and the dignity of life insurance, and which, 
unless speedily and effectually checked, will hereafter seriously affect its 
integrity. 

In its early history the business was procured by agents, whose com- 
pensation was a first commission of ten to fifteen per cent, and a relatively 
small renewal commission; and such competition as there was, was 
mainly of an honorable character. 

With the success of the old came a brood of new companies without a 
record, whose only claims to favor were either in some decided novelty 
or in a close imitation of companies already successful. Unfortunately 
they deemed it a royal road to their goal to raise the pay of agents, both 
in order to draw them from the old companies and to attract new ones 
more readily. With success came a desire for greater success, and ambi- 
tion to do greater things, and a rivalry to outstrip each other in volume of 
obligations assumed and in income and accumulations; the result was 
an increase in the cost of procuring business. How many companies 
were thus wrecked, and how few survived by how narrow a turn, the loss 
which fell upon policyholders in consequence, and the disrepute which 
the business suffered, need not be recited. ° ° ° * * 

Never did the companies so little need new business for their own 
welfare as now. Even the moderately successful ones have a business 
sufficient for a safe basis; and the true problem before all of them relates, 
not to the quantity, but to the quality of their business. Never was there 
atime when they could, with as much propriety and with as perfect 
security as to their future, devote themselves to a reduction of the cost of 
insurance to their present as well as future members, by reducing the 
present enormous expense of new business. They could thereby 
strengthen their own condition, be enabled to extend more widely the 
benefits which properly managed insurance alone can give, and more 
completely establish their title to public respect and favor. Yetnever 
were commissions so high, or salaries to solicitors so large or so readily 
paid, although certain things have come into vogue which partially veil 
this fact. 

But the remarkable feature of the present situation lies, not only in the 
great cost of new business, but in the practical obstacle to a reduction of 
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that cost; and that obstacle is the way that cost is used in getting busi- 
ness. 

Of course, an agent who gets business must live by his commissions ; 
and a commission which is a fair average compensation for the time and 
talents of the right class of men, is a legitimate expense ; anything over 
that or which goes for anything else than that, is illegitimate. 

Without going into the history of the practice, or undertaking to deter- 
mine who originated a thing for the present prevalence of which many are 
in different ways and in greater or less degree responsible, but from which 
all suffer, it is a notorious fact, which none can affect to deny unless they 
have purposely shut theireyes to what goes on and what they are most 
concerned to know, that a considerable part of the commissions paid to a 
great number of agents, nominally as their compensation, is not kept by 
these agents at all, and is not a part of their actual compensation ; but it 
is used to cut rates with; it is given away to the new insurer to induce 
him to come in. And there a great many agents who will go at once 
to parties whom they ascertain or suppose to be considering insurance 
elsewhere, and bid against each other for the business, by ‘‘ throwing off” 
commissions. Some of them, to do this, divide their compensation with 
the insured ; some of them are paid for their services by a salary, and use 
a commission allowance simply for the purpose of cutting rates. And so 
general and so well understood by the public has become this mode of 
competition, that, in a great many localities at least, the first question of 
most men on being solicited is, ‘‘ How much off?” And with a vast 
number who do not look beyond the moment and do not stop to consider 
that they cannot get a better thing than they pay for, the ‘‘ How much?’ 
plays the decisive part. 

It may be said that an agent has a right to do what he will with his own, 
and if he chooses to give it away, it is nobody’s business. 

But the agent is acting for the company ; he is transacting its business, 
and not his own ; and his giving away his commissions is his way of 
transacting its business. And for his methods the company is responsible, 
so far as the means it puts into his hands, its instructions to him, and its 
rightful control over its affairs in his hands are concerned, and so far as 
ithas knowledge or ought to have knowledge of his conduct in points 
affecting its interest and its standing before the public, His compensa- 
tion comes from and is fixed by the company ; and it should be fixed upon 
certain legitimate, well-known considerations; and if based wholly on 
these, it will not be large enough to permit of misuse ; if it be larger than 
those considerations warrant, the company is directly responsible for mis- 
use; it must be held to have intended or willingly permitted that misuse. 

But still more, the results of that misuse are so serious and ultimately 
detrimental that, being presentable, the companies must be held respons- 
ible for them. Some of them I will especially note. 

First—To “ throw off commissions” is a direct and needless addition 
to the cost of insurance to all the persons insured ina company gaining 
new business thereby. It is safe to say that, if it were stopped, the first 
cost of new business could be reduced at least one half. It is needless: 
because all except the speculative business could be had without it, and 
the speculative business is of no ultimate value to any company, 

Second—To “throw off commissions ” is a tacit admission of one of 
three things ; either that the rates charged are too high, in which case they 
ought to be reduced to all alike, upon the responsibility of the directors 
and managers, and not cut hap-hazard at the will of an agent who wants 
to get as much out of them as he can for himself ; or that the business on 
its own proper merits, as conducted by the companies whose premiums 
are so cut, is not sufficiently attractive to make people willing to pay the 
proper rate, but only such a figure as makes it, in their eyes, a likely 
speculation ; or that the company’s need of new business is so great that 
it must be had at any cost and by any means. * * * * * 

The practice I have mentioned is wholly in the power of the companies 
to remedy. By united action in good faith they can stop it in a day. 
They have simply to agree to dismiss any agent or solicitor found ‘‘ throw- 
ing off commissions ” directly or indirectly ; and that no one so dismissed 
by one company shall be employed by any other company; and that they 
will afterwards receive no business from any agent, solicitor or broker 
once foumd “ throwing off commissions,” and to carry out this agreement 
in zealous good faith, and the thing will be ended ; and the commissions 
paid as compensation will go for compensation, and will render a legiti- 
mate business again attractive to good agents, instead of being wasted in 
a demoralizing scramble, 

My purpose in writing this letter, which is separately addressed to the 
president of each life insurance company in the Northern States, is not to 
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assert or imply any responsibility for this practice on the part of any par. 
ticular company, but to call upon all alike to do their part in remedying 
what has become a serious menace to a great public interest, for the 
proper administration of which they are and must be held responsible. 
and I assume no other warrant for such a call than that which a recogni. 
tion of the facts gives to each person engaged in the corporate manage. 
ment of the business. I earnestly ask your co-operation in such con. 
certed action of the companies to the end proposed as may be most con. 
veniently brought about, and in such organizition as may make this 
action permanently effective. Probably a meeting of authorized repre. 
sentatives of the companies would be necessary to accomplish any result, 
I am willing to undertake all preliminary work, and should be glad of 
your suggestions in regard to the whole matter. 





Mutual Benefit Life Associations. 


THE thirteenth annual convention of Mutual Benefit Life Associations of 
America began its session at Chicago on Tuesday, the programme calling 
for a three days’ session. This organization consists of representatives of 
assessment associations, among whom are the more intelligent managers 
of companies conducted on the assessment plan, An advance copy of 
the address of D. E. Stevens, president, has been sent us, from which we 
make the following extracts: 


Gentlemen of the Convention: We meet in this, our thirteenth annu.| 
convention, under most favorable and happy auspices. Natural pre. 
mium and assessment insurance never before had as many advocates, 
patrons and friends as to-day—never have the business and professional 
men of America so generally accepted the benefits of a business proposi- 
tion as have and are accepting the advantages and benefits of life insur- 
ance upon this plan. Our system of life insurance being founded upon 
the unshaken and unshakable foundation of justice, equity and right, we 
may, while yet reaching forward to still more advanced and perfect plans 
or methods for its highest development, without egotism say that never 
has natural premium and assessment insurance more fully justified the 
confidence of the people. The underlying principle of our system of in- 
surance is older than man. Far down the ages, before the watching shep- 
herds in the land of Judea heard the song of the angels announcing the 
world’s Redeemer— before the weary wanderings of Israel’s children, led 
by pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night—or even before the inhabi- 
tants of Eden’s Garden were created, there existed the great truth of the 
blending or union of thousands together for the good of each particular 
part. In the smallest of created things as well as in the great system of 
worlds is found this ever-present truth as a vital law of their creation and 
being ; the attainment of the highest good to each, by union of purpose, 
influence and power. And the history of man from the beginning until 
now, in all ages, in all climes and among all people, in one form or an- 
other (in its essence and noblest part) has been the development of the 
principle of helpfulness one to the other. * 

We meet together to-day as the representatives of the interests of oneof 
the mighty channels or branches of helpfulness one to the other, wherein 
thousands and tens of thousands unite with one purpose for the accom- 
plishment of one end. I will not detain you now by entering into a re- 
view in detail of the well-known history and wonderful development dur- 
ing the centuries past of this mighty agency for the benefit of mankind. 
Its history in England is a part of the history of that people and in 
America an important part of our history. 

Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone said, with reference to the friendly 
societies of England: ‘You go into these societies to seek your own 
good through the good of others ;” and again, some few years ago he said: 
‘* Friendly societies have become so important and telling a feature in the 
constitution of English society, in its broadest and most fundamental 
part, that any account of this nation, of these people, to whom we rejoice 
to belong, would deserve no attention as a really comprehensive account, 
if it excluded the element of such societies.” And I believe that any ac- 
count of this nation, of these people, to whom we rejoice to belong, would 
fall far short of a comprehensive account if it excluded the element of the 
natura! premium and assessment insurance societies and companies of 
this country, and, judging the future by the past, the most conservative 
must conclude that with each added year they will become a more influ- 
ential and telling part of our history. Seven years ago our sixth annual 
convention met in this beautiful *‘ garden city,” the great metropolis of 
the Northwest, and as we take a backward glance for a moment over the 
seven years which have intervened between that meeting and this, and 
consider what has been accomplished—the wholesome legislation secured 
in most of the States, the revision and reformation of the crude plans of 
many companies, the unprecedented growth in aggregate membership 
represented and the increased interest taken in these conventions, we 
may well believe that before the end of another seven years almost count- 
less numbers will be added to our membership, many millions of dollars 
distributed to the widows and orphans of our policyholders, and out 
system everywhere acknowledged as the true one in which to procure 
pure life insurance, if we shall prove as watchful and vigilant in the future 
as in the past. And while we remember the phenomenal success which 
has attended us and rejoice therein, let us not forget that with it comes 
grave responsibilities. For ours is a system of life insurance; our com 
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tracts are renewable life contracts, which, if complied with by the insured 
until maturity, involve the responsibility of the payment of vast amounts 
to the widows and fatherless children of those who have trusted interests, 
so vital and sacred, to our keeping, believing in both our integrity and 
intelligence. And we, to whom such trusts are committed, can afford to 
build upon none other than the most solid foundations, keeping con- 
stantly in view both the present and the future effects of our plans and 
management, remembering that the law of mortality is inexorable in its 
demands, and that, while we may have different theories as to accumula- 
tions and expense collections, the mortuary or death element is a certain 
one that must be met by all. And in this respect the future promises 
nothing more favorable than that which has been attained in actual expe- 
rience by life insurance companies during the past. 

Should defects in our plans be discovered there can be but one best 
time to remedy them, which is immediately upon discovery of such de- 
fects. The experimenter may have his place in the world, but his field 
certainly is not in life insurance ; the results are too momentous and far- 
reaching, and the trust too sacred for experiment. Two factors of cost 
are inherent in every life insurance proposition. First, a proper provis- 
ion for the payment of the death claims, and second, a proper provision 
for the payment of the expense of conducting the business, and neither 
element can be ignored by any company which hopes for permanent 
success, 

The careful consideration of the question as to what is a proper pro- 
vision for the payment of the death claims has produced a third factor, 
known in some plans as a reserve, surplus or safety fund, in others, met 
by the advancing of rates as the chances of dying increase, while yet in 
others reached by a combination of both advancing rates and the accumu- 
lation of a fund, for the purpose of enabling the company to meet the 
death claims upon terms equitable to the whole membership. That the 
basis for calculating the mortuary payments should be either the Ameri- 
can or Combined Experience Table, and that the expense fund shall be 
stipulated in the contracts and uniform as to all ages, we suppose is not 
questioned; and if a fund is to be accumulated, it shall be collected with- 
out reference to the requirements of the mortuary fund, is perhaps not 
less generally conceded to be correct. But is it possible to safely under- 
take life insurance contracts except upon the basis of an equitable ad- 
vancing rate or a scientifically correct equation rate, unless a sufficiently 
large reserve fund is to be accumulated and held, to reduce the amount 
at risk, as the chances of dying increase with advancing age? And is it 
not in keeping with the best interests of our system, that provision be 
made whereby, at the option of policyholders, the contracts may be ter- 
minated at about the end of probable life, through an equitable settle- 
ment by the payment of a proportionate part of the insurance? 


June 14, 1888.| 





The London and Lancashire’s New England Agents Resign. 


Scutt & BRADLEY, New England managers of the London and Lanca- 
Shire, have issued the following letter, announcing their resignation of 
the agency : 


BosTon, June 7, 1888. 

To Our Acents—We beg to inform you that we have resigned the 
agency for the New England States of the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company, to take effect June 30, 1888. 

Please make up your accounts to that date and forward to us, with re- 
mittances, as early as possible after the close of the month, 

As stated in the accomparying circular of Mr. Beavan, the manage- 
ment will, after June 30, be transferred to New York. We heartily com- 
mend Mr. Beavan to your kind consideration, and we trust that your 
telations with him will continue to be as pleasant and harmonious as 
they have always been with ourselves. Yours truly, 

ScuLt & BRADLEY, Managers, 


Simultaneously the United States manager of the company notifies the 
New England agents that after July 1, they will report to the New York 
office, and that a special agent will be appointed for their field. 





The Montreal Fire Brigade. 


Our contemporary, The Standard, Boston, has ‘‘learned the gratifying 
news that the number of men and horses comprising the Montreal fire 
department has been nearly doubled, and that it is contemplated to add 
also fifty call men to the force; that this reform at least should precede 
the reorganization of the municipal government is indeed pleasantly un- 
expected,” 

This is indeed unexpected news to us Montrealers, and verifies the old 
adage that ‘‘ we must go away from home to hear the news.” No, brother 
Standard, the Montreal fire committee,, whose chairman has just returned 
Tom a trip to the States, to learn how they manage such things there, at 
Ne city’s expense of course, cannot truthfully be accused of making im- 
provements in an expeditious, business-like manner. Our old grannies, 
after months of deliberation, have arrived at the sage conclusion that the in- 
surance companies are solely to blame for the great destruction of property 
y fire in our city, because they will continue to issue policies upon some 
owe many risks upon which the losses have been heavy, in the regular 
ine of their business. This is the burden of their present parrot cry. 
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One of these heaven-born underwriters, who knows it all, under the in- 
spication, doubtless, of a hope that a fat sinecure might, perchance, fall 
in his way, went so far as to suggest the formation of a municipal—he 
called it “‘civic”—fire insurance compiny, that would take the place of 
the present underwriters ; and he is a fair sample of the majority of the 
aldermen that have the safety of the city of Montreal under their control. 

The fire underwriters of our city have again made a demand upon the 
fire committee of the council for some much needed changes and improve- 
ments in the fire department, which the old grannies have now under 
consideration, awaiting another serious conflagration ; and that, brother 
Standard, is just how the “‘ pleasantly unexpected” reform in the fire de- 
partment of our city now stands, and seems likely to stand, until the 
citizens shall take some decided action in this direction as they did in the 
street cleaning matter. We challenge the continent of America to pro- 
duce such another set of aldermen as Montreal is blessed with; and 
why should it be thus? Echo answers, why ?—/nsurance and Finance 
Chronicle, 





A Remarkable Institution. 


It is interesting to note how life insurance, itself one of the most impor- 
tant of interests, is suggested as soon as any other great institution is 
considered, 

Churches are the grandest of human institutions—connecting links be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. And there is not a prominent clergyman 
of any denomination who is not an outspoken advocate of life insurance. 

Orphan asylums are among the most beneficent of institutions. But if 
the fathers of the bereaved children for whom the asylums are a neces- 
sity had, while living, availed themselves of the benefits of life insurance, 
the little ones would not now be atthe mercy of charity. 

National banks are invaluable institutions. Clear heads perfected the 
system, and the strongest financial minds of every community are con- 
cerned in their management. Among the good things said of successful 
bankers everywhere is that they are practical believers in the incalculable 
worth of lifeinsurance. There is hardly a banker of note in the United 
States who does not carry a considerable line of insurance on his life, 

Fire and marine insurance are most important, yet only a very small 
proportion of insured buildings burn, or insured ships sink. Death is 
the one thing inevitable, and a life insurance company has not a single 
claim against it which may not have to be paid to-morrow, 

A savings bank is a good institution, but it yields to a man’s heirs only 
the money he may have deposited, plus a moderate interest. A regular 
life insurance company yields the full amount of his policy, though he 
may have paid but one small annual premium and died the next day 
after being insured. 

United States bonds are capital ‘‘ institutions,” but the owner of an 
endowment life insurance policy possesses, all things considered, a bet- 
ter piece of property than the same amount of government bonds. Its 
dividends amount to as good a rate of interest in the long run, while if 
he dies at any time before the endowment period is reached, his family 
receives the full amount of the policy. — Detroit Free Press. 





Death of John Otto Hundt. 


Joun Orro Hunpt, one of the most prominent insurance brokers of New 
York city, and even more widely known as president for a number of 
years of the Arion Society, died suddenly of apoplexy on Sunday even- 
ing last. The sad occurrence was announced to the insurance fraternity 
by the following letter from President Yereance of the Alliance to each 
of the stockholders of that company : 


My Dear Sir: 1am pained to announce to you the death by apoplexy 
of our esteemed shareholder and member of the brokers board, john Otto 
Hundt, which occurred suddenly at his home at 11.30 last evening. Mr. 
Hundt was born in Aachen, on the Rhine, in 1824. He came to this 
country in 1848, and after a mercantile career entered upon the business 
of fire insurance brokerage about fifteen yearsago. Mr. Hundt was a 
courteous gentlemen, and his business was conducted with strict integ- 
rity. Asa tribute of respect to his memory, you are respectfully invited 
to attend his funeral, to be held at the Arion Hall, corner Fifty-ninth 
street and Park avenue, on Wednesday, 13th inst., at rr o’clock. 

Jas. YEREANCE, President. 





Sanitary Condition of Buenos Ayres. 
In the abstract of sanitary reports received at the Department of State 
during the week ending May 4, and sent out by the marine hospital ser- 
vice, the following picture of the condition at Buenos Ayres is presented : 


The United States consul at Buenos Ayres, in his dispatch dated 
March 1, 1888, reports the mortality for 1887 reached a total of 12,894 
deaths, including cholera, 606; small-pox, 1290; diphtheria, 975 ; 
measles, 126; typhoid fever, 279, and scarlet fever, 606. The deaths 
from infectious diseases amounted to twenty-six per cent of the entire 
mortality. The consul states that the people of this country have 
seemed to have a superstitious opposition to vaccination as an interfer- 
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ence with Divine Providence, very few of them ever taking the precau- 


tion to be vaccinated, while the municipality have taken very few safe- 
guards against the spread of small-pox. It has now passed an ordinance 
making vaccination compulsory, and it it is properly enforced, it is prob- 
able that the death-rate from that horrible disease will hereafter be 
reduced. * * * With an area of upward of 12,000 acres, and over 
50,000 houses, the city is absolutely wi hout either drainage or sewerage, 
and this in the face of the fact that it has more than doubled its popula- 
tion during the last fifteen years. In the year of 1874 a grand scheme of 
complete drainage for both streets and houses was inaugurated, and 
nearly $15 000,000 have already been expended in its construction. The 
street sewers are now almost ready for use, and would be of some utility 
were it not that the principal outlet or siphon which is to receive the ac- 
cumulations of the drains and carry them into the river Plate, about 
twelve miles below the city, has not yet been commenced. Besides this 
not a single house has yet been connected with the street drains, * * * 
Under these circumstances, the wo: der is not that the health of Buenos 
Ayres is not satisfactory, but that the death rate is not greater than it is. 
In spite of the want of drainage, however, the city has all these years 
kept remarkably free from epidemics. Not since 1869, when over 20,000 
inhabitants fell victims to the disease, has there been a single case of 
yellow fever here, In 1873 74 and last year Asiatic cholera, imported on 
immigrant steamers, was somewhat prevalent in the city as well asin 
other portions of the country, but on neither occasion was there any very 
decided development or alarming mortality. 





The Fire Losses in May. 
THE fire losses of the United States and Canada for the month of May, 
as estimated by The Commercial Bulletin, amounted to $9,188,500, a 
large enough sum, but sti’l less than those of May last year, which 
reached $10,636,500. A comparative table of the losses by months for the 
first five months of the years 1886, 1887 and 1888, is given as follows: 








188s. 


| 
1886. | 1887. 
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$11,550,000 | 

7,500,000 | 
10,450,000 
11,750,000 

10,636,500 | 


| $57,68,6450 


$16,040,000 
11,213,500 
9,918, 100 
11,326,350 
9,188,500 





$51,886 500 





During May, 1888, there were seventy-four fires of from $10,000 to 
$20,000 each, twenty-six of from $20,000 to $30,000, twenty-eight of from 
$30,000 to $50,000, twenty-seven of from $50,000 to $75,000, eight of from 
$75,000 to $100,000, fourteen of from $100,000 to $200,000, and six of 
from $200,000 up. 

The New York city losses were comparatively light during the month, 
the bulk of the destruction occurring outside of the metropolis. 





A Correction. 


A CLERICAL error-having been made in the report of the Guarantee Com: 
pany of North America to the Massachusetts Insurance Department of 
the figures of the United States branch for 1887, which would go to show 
an impairment in capital, we copy from The Standard the correct state- 
ment, now on file with the department, which reveals a very different 


state of affairs : 
ASSETS. 


United States, State, municipal and railroad bonds...... Hidereeneees « $267,940.00 
All other admitted assets......cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs coccce  66,432.EF 


$334,372.11 


Less special deposits in other States 16.315.00 


$318,057.11 
LIABILITIES. 
$12,245 97 
84,644.56 
2,551 14 


4,890.88 94,750.79 


$223,306.32 
200,000.00 


Surplus...... peseuneenee besnnnthsobaewnestseeden vakewpen seoawe $23. 306.32 

Consequently a surplus over capital and all liabilities appears of over 
$23,000, which is very much unlike an impairment. 

So much for the United States branch. Turning to the New York 


Unpaid losses. .. : " 
Unearned premiums on outstanding risks 
Due and accrued for rents, salaries, commissions, etc 


Deduct liability on special deposits 





Paid-up capital,..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccscscccs 0 vecccccecs 
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Insurance Report for 1887, we find that the home office statement at the 
end of the year, in compact form, was as follows: 
ASSETS. 


Aggregate amount of all actual available assets 
Total habilities, except capital and net surplus 
Joint stock capital, paid up in cash 


$560,060.73 


300,000.00 43 ),930.06 


Surplus $120, 130,67 





Death by the Electric Current. 


THERE is no doubt, says R. M. Hunter, M. E., in a letter to The Elec. 
trical World upon the subject of death by electric shock, that when a high 
potential current is passed through the human body, it affects the muscu. 
lar activity and renders it passive. The muscles are under the control of 
the nervous system, and anything which interferes with the nerves will 
undoubtedly interrupt the normal muscular contractions which are neces. 
sary not only for the movements, voluntary or involuntary, of the person, 
but also the muscular action of the heart and the diaphragm, the latter so 
necessary to the proper respiratory movements of the lungs. Whena high 
potential current passes through the body it acts upon the nerves, which 
in turn cause an instantaneous and strong contraction of the muscles; 
and, the nerves becoming paralyzed, the muscles may slowly release their 
contraction, but they have no power to further perform their original 
duty. Death is primarily caused by complete prostration through the 
nervous system acting on the brain, and such sudden prostration is con- 
tinued by asphyxia, owing to the non-action of the muscles. 

The muscles cannot act without activity of the nervous system, and 
when this is paralyzed and inert, the circulation of the blood ceases with 
the cessation of the muscular action of the heart, and permanent death 
ensues. I term death that condition in which a person is brought , caus- 
ing the heart to cease beating, and permanent death the condition when 
resuscitation cannot take place. I think that Dr. Amory is wrong in 
supposing that a person whose life has been extinguished by an electric 
current can be restored as in the case of drowning, because the condi- 
tions are not wholly the same. In drowning there is no paralyzation of 
the nerves, but death is caused there who!ly by asphyxia as a prime agent, 
Death from drowning ensues simply because the supply of oxygen being 
shut off from the blood, the vitality due to the oxidation of the carbon- 
aceous tissues in the capillary plexus of the human system gradually 
becomes less ; and as this slow combustion is the cause of heat and elec- 
tricity of the system, and which electricity through the nerves is the 
cause of muscular movement of the heart to cause the proper circulation 
of the blood, the heart not receiving this actuating or exciting current in 
sufficient volume, ceases to beat and the person is dead. The only reason 
why we can restore a drowned person to life is because the oxygen still 
retained in the blood after life has apparently ceased to exist, is sufficient, 
when aided with a forced respiration, to again cause the pumping action 
of the heart to take place. When a person is drowned the oxidation of 
the tissues goes on for nearly half an hour, after which the oxygen con- 
tained in the blood is exhausted, and then nothing will restore life. 

In the case of death from a high potential current the nerves are pat- 
alyzed, and they cannot perform their function of exciting the muscular 
contraction of the heart, and hence, any forced action of the diaphragm 
by manipulation may cause air to enter the lungs and oxidize the blood 
in the lung capillaries, but the exciting current caused by such oxidation 
or slow combustion cannot excite the nervous action of the heart. The 
muscular contraction of the heart cannot therefore be produced with pat- 
alyzed nerves, and resuscitation is an impossibility. 

In making this statement I have reference to cases where the high 
potential currents of arc lighting are the cause of death. In cases when 
the current was only sufficiently strong to momentarily paralyze the 
nerves, resuscitation might be accomplished. 





Montreal’s Board of Trade Speaks. 
THE committee of the Board of Trade of Montreal, which was recently 
appointed to consider the question of fire insurance rates in the city, bas 
made its report, which is reprinted below entire : 
To the President and Council of the Montreal Board of Trade : 


GENTLEMEN—The committee to which, on May 1, was referred the 
question of the great increase of the rates of fire insurance in this cily 
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having considered information obtained from various sources and pro- 
cured interviews with the vice-president of the Canadian Fire Under- 
writers Association and the chairman of the city fire committee, begs to 
report as follows: Sere. 

1. That there appears to have been a lack of discrimination on the part 
of the underwriters in the rating of risks of the same class, and an unwil- 
lingness to make adequate reductions in rates where unusual precautions 
against fire are provided by the insured. Your committee is, however, 
glad to learn that it is in contemplation to adopt the system of specific 
rating in this city as that will not only remove one of the grievances com- 
plained of, but at the same time necessitate a more frequent and thorough 
inspection of risks by the underwriters. 

2. That the present inspection of buildings in this city is very faulty, 
buildings even now are being erected that are veritable fire traps ; it is 
therefore recommended that the city council be urged to insist that such 
inspection on the part of the inspector be made vigorous and effective. 

3. That the following suggestions for the improvement of the fire ser- 
vice, made by the underwriters to the city council, are most reasonable, 
and should immediately be adopted by the civic authorities, in order that 
the return to the rates of insurance prevalent prior to the underwriters’ 
resolution of February last, may be procured as promised by the under- 
writers: 1. The department to be placed in charge of a new and com- 
petent chief with competent sub-chiefs, 2. The chief to have full con- 
trol of his men, including the right of dismissing them. 3. The alarm 
boxes to be fitted with glass fronts, or a small box with a glass fronr, 
containing key to be attached to alarm box. 4. The whole apparatus of 
the department, including steam and chemical engines and also salvage 
corps, to be placed and maintained in efficient working condition, 
and the appliances to be increased if found necessary by the chief. 
5. A reserve call force of at least fifty mento be established outside of 
the regular brigade for readiness in case of emergency. 6, E:ch hose 
distributing station to be furnished with proper means of testing and 
expeditiously trying hose. 7, That all steamers be supplied with heaters. 

4. That the adoption of the above-mentioned improvements in the fire 
service, of the system of specific rating with its more frequent inspection 
of risks, together with a thorough inspection of buildings by the civic 
inspector, should, it is considered, enable the underwriters to thereafter 
concede a further reduction in rates, 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

EDGAR JUDGE, 
CHARLES P. HERBERT, 
W. C. MUNDERLOH, 





A Curious Bit of History. 


THE current alleged disclosure of a twenty years’ state secret relative to 
the transfer of Alaska from the Russian government to the United States 
in 1867, if true, is certainly a curious bit of history. It is now claimed 
that the original contract was for the assistance, in a certain emergency 
of the rebellion, of a Russian fleet, which was actually brought into 
American waters, and that the plan only failed of complete consummation 
because the crisis was safely passed without the necessity of utilizing the 
ships. It is further said that the true inwardness of the payment of the 
$7,200,000 to the Russian government was a compromise settlement of 
the affair, and that the transfer of the territory was nothing more than a 
diplomatic mask. Whether the story is authentic or not, it is true that in 
that same year, 1867, twenty-six American life insurance companies paid 
to their policyholders more than twice the amount the government paid to 
Russia for Alaska, viz., $16,504 409, and these same regular life com- 
panies have, during the twenty succeeding years, up to January 1, 1888, 
paid for the benefit of policyholders in death, endowment and dividend 
claims, by annually increasing sums, a grand total of $1,138,226,766—or 
something over $1.80 for every second of time that elapsed in those 
twenty years !—Xansas City Fournal, 





Composition of Natural Gas. 
IN a recent communication to the Franklin Institute Professor Francis C. 
Phillips gives the results of his exhaustive inquiries into the chemical 
composition of natural gas, and also the relative value of the various gas 
wells as sources of fuel. He found that, as a rule, natural gas was a 
much less complicate i compound than was generally supposed. The gas 
which is used largely in Pittsburgh, and comes directly, without any 
Process of purification, from the Murraysville field, was found by him tc 
be very nearly pure methane gas, which contains by weight 74.97 per cent 
of carbon and 25.03 per cent of hydrogen. In this respect this well dif. 
fered from all the other wells which he examined. The gas supplied by 
the Bridgewater Natural Gas Company of Rochester, Pa., which is pro- 
duced wholly from one sand 1200 feet below the surface, on Raccoon 
creek in Beaver county, contained by weight 9.91 per cent of nitrogen, 
99.09 per cent of para‘lines and traces of carbon dioxide, oxygen and sul- 
Phuretted hydrogen, the paraffines containing 76.40 per cent carbon and 
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23.60 per cent hydrogen, The Baden wells, which are on the same anti- 
clinal axis as the Raccoon creek wells, but produce gas from a sand about 
1396 feet below the surface, show 12.32 per cent nitrogen, 87.27 per cent of 
paraffines, .41 per cent carbon dioxide and a trace of oxygen, paraffines 
containing by weight 76.44 per cent of carbon and 23.56 per cent of 
hydrogen. The Houston well at Canonsburg, producing gas from a 
depth of 1794 feet, shows 15.30 per cent of nitrogen, 84.26 per cent par- 
affines, .44 per cent carbon dioxide and traces of oxygen and ammonia, the 
paraffines showing 76.80 per cent of carbonand 23.20 per cent of hydro- 
gen. Ina general way it might be said that the samples examined con- 
tained hydrocarbons of the paraffine series, among which methane pre- 
dominated. 





Railway Accidents in Great Britain. 


A BLUE book has been published containing a return of accidents 
reported to the Board of Trade as having happened on the several rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom during the year 1887. In more than one 
particular the year compares unfavorably with its predecessor. The most 
important item in this list of casualties is always to be found in the acci- 
dents to trains, rolling stock and permanent way, and it will be found 
that twenty-five passengers were killed (all on one English line) and 538 in- 
jured trom these causes in 1887, against eight killed and 615 injured in 1886, 
while eight servants of companies were killed and 109 injured, as against 
four and eighty-one respectively from the same causes in the year before, 
Thus the deaths from collisions and accidents of the kind were thirty- 
three and the injuries 647, whereas only twelve were killed and 696 in- 
jured in 1886. By accidents from other causes ninety-six passengers 
were killed (as against eighty-seven), and 759 (as against 727) were 
injured. Servants of companies also from the same undefined accidents 
died to the number of 414, which differs very little from the 421 of 1886; 
while the 1929 injuries to servants in the latter year increased to 1966 in 
1887. If we include with the classes mentioned already persons passing 
over railways at level crossings, trespassers (including suicides, of whom 
there were seventy), and other persons, we find that the total number of 
killed was 919, which number is less by nineteen, and of injured was 
3590, which is greater by fifty-one, than in 1886, The numbers, it will be 
seen, do not differ very much in the aggregate. But to them have to be 
added accidents which occur on the premises of railway companies, but 
not caused by the movement of the companies’ vehicles, If the whole 
list be taken together, it will be found that the total number of personal 
accidents reported to the Board of Trade by the several railway com- 
panies amounts to 977 persons killed and 7747 injured.— Review, London, 





Typhoid Fever and Water Supply. 

Art the Congress of Hygiene at Vienna, Professor Brouardel read a paper 
on the progagation of infectious diseases by drinking water, and among 
his proofs of such propagation cited the increase of typhoid fever in Paris 
when the impure water of the Seine was furnished for drinking instead of 
the much purer spring water which is usually used for this purpose. This 
particular branch of his argument has been criticised by the chief engi- 
neer of the Paris water supply, M. Bechmann, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Les 
Eaux de Paris et la Fievre Typhoide,” which was presented to the 
Society of Public Medicine. 

Professor Brouardel had stated that in 1886 there was a temporary de- 
ficiency in the pure water supply; that from July 20 to August 7 the 
Seine water was distributed in certain quarters, and that the number of 
persons affected with typhoid who were admitted to the city hospitals 
rose from 40 for the week ending July 24 to 150 for the week ending 
August 7, and fell to 80 for the week ending August 21. M. Bechmann 
replies to this that the substitution of river for spring water was only 
made in three wards of the city, while the statistics show that at the time 
referred to by M. Brouardel there was an increase of mortality from 
typhoid all over the city, and that this increase was, if anything, greater 
in the wards supplied with spring water than in those supplied by impure 
water, and that hence there is no evidence that the change in the water 
supply had anything to do with the fever outbreaks. The figures and dia- 
grams which he gives do not prove anything particularly, except that 
typhoid fever existed throughout the city, and he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that Professor Brouardel had based his conclusions, not 
on the number of deaths from the disease, but on the number of cases of 
it which entered hospital. M. Bechmann does not deny that it is desir- 
able that the water of the Seine should not be furnished for drinking pur- 
poses, but he considers that his branch of the service has been attacked 
and is in arms to defend it, claiming that it has not been proved that 
typhoid has been spread by the Seine water. 

It is, however, very seldom that positive proof in such cases can be 
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furnished ; the best that can be done is to show that it is more or less 
probable that the disease has been due to a certain cause, the practical 
point being to estimate these probabilities with reference to the cost of 
preverjtive means. It would certainly seem that the probability that the 
water of the Seine may cause disease has been shown to be so great that 
it should not be supplied to the city for drinking purposes, and that Paris 
should take the necessary steps to avail itself of the irreproachable 
sources of supply which M. Bechmann states have been acquired in 1884. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Southern California Insurance Company has entered Texas, 

—The United States Mutual Accident Association has entered Louisi- 
ana. 

—lIsaac Hartman, president of the Washington Fire of Baltimore, died 
recently, 

—The entire business portion of Chesley, Ont., was burned June g, the 
losses reaching $150,000. 

—Two blocks of houses were burned at Burlington, Vt., on June 6, 
the losses reaching $200,000, 

—There is talk of forming a government organization in Hungary to in- 
sure against damage by floods. 

—Fire Marshal Lewis of Brooklyn, reports for May twenty-seven fires ; 
losses, $40,545 ; insurance, $169,500. 

—H. McL. Peck, son of Chas. M. Peck, has been admitted to the firm 
of Chas. M. Peck & Co, of New York. 

—Toledo, O., had last year 195 alarms of fire. 
$110,128, and insurance paid, $104,407. 

—Charles W. Boch of Corona, L. I., will spend four years in prison. 
He set fire to his own premises last fall. 

—The Erie block at Oakland, Cal., was burned Monday night. 
losses are reported as reaching $100,000, 


The losses aggregated 


The 


—P. A. Montgomery, secretary of the Manufacturers Mutual of Chi- 
cago, has gone to Europe on a pleasure trip. 

—A. L. Shryock has been elected secretary of the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, succeeding the late H. McDonald. 

—The annual convention of the Southeastern Tariff Association will 
be held at Old Point Comfort, Va., June 27, 28 and 29. 

—At Montreal on Friday morning last one of the stables of the street 
railway company was burned, and 134 horses lost their lives. 

—We have received from Insurance Superintendent Samuel E. Kemp 
of Ohio a bound copy of his complete report for the year 1887. 

—tThe fire department committee of the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors has approved an ordinance extending the fire limits of the city. 

—The city engineer of Buffalo will visit the Pennsylvania cities using 
natural gas for fuel to examine the devices in use to prevent accidents. 

—The boiler of a portable engine exploded while being tested at St. 
Paul, Minn., June 6, killing three men and injuring four others, of whom 
one may die. 

—The New York Commercial Bulletin says that the Accident Insur- 
ance Company of North America will increase its capital and re-enter 
New York July t. 

—The State Insurance Company, with a capital of $100,000, has been 
organized at Anniston, Ala, T. C, Stephens is president, and R. D. 
Browder, secretary. 

—The mortality of the medical members of the great Gotha Insurance 
Company is said to have been last year 11.53 above the average of the 
members as a whole. 


—A dispatch from Panama reports that in the town of Pataz, Depart- 
ment of La Libertad, Peru, a woman accused of being a witch has been 
publicly burned alive by the people, 

—It is a real pleasure to say a good word about Wide Awake, the 
So bright and jolly and 


June number of which has been issued. 
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thoroughly wholesome a magazine for the young must bring pleasure 
into any household. It is published by the D. Lothrop Company of 
Boston. 

—Chief Engineer Joseph Parris of the Washington (D. C.) Fire De. 
partment, reports for April fire losses of $690 ; insurance, $570; and for 
May losses of $4647 ; insurance, $4572. 

—Officers have been elected by the Charleston (S. C.) Board of Under. 
writers as follows: President, S. V. Tupper; vice-president, C, K, 
Huger; secretary and treasurer, B, F. Alston, 


—We have received from Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State of New 
Jersey, acting as insurance commissioner, a copy of Part I. of his insur. 
ance report, including business other than life. 

—Daniel Callaghan, long president of the First National Bank of San 
Francisco, has been elected president of the State Investment and Insur. 
ance Company, in place of the late A. J. Bryant. 


—Fire destroyed forty-seven buildings at Norway, Mich., last Satur. 
day, and, according to the press dispatches, would kave swept : way the 
whole town but for a great rainstorm which came up. 

—The Standard makes the fire losses in the United States reported last 
week $1,130,000, The losses since January 1 aggregate $50,903,000, at 
which rate the losses for the year will be $116,852 925. 

—Joans—Smythe has joined a life assurance association. Just the 
place for him, too, for he’s got enough of it to start a dozen companies, 
Brown—Enough what? Joans—Assurance.—7own Topics. 

—Chas. W. Schenk, secretary of the Cooper Insurance Company of 
Dayton, has been granted a two months’ vacation, and will sail for Europe 
on the 23d inst. to visit his parents at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

—Hiram Forrester, who retired from the presidency of the Broadway 
Fire Insurance Company in February, 1887, after thirty-four years’ ser- 
vice, died June 6, of apoplexy, at the age of seventy-five years. 

—The Commercial Union Assurance Company of Philadelphia has 
disposed of the building which it now occupies, and bought the lots Nos, 
416 to 420 Walnut street, where it will build a handsome edifice. 


—A dispatch from Baton Rouge, La., last Friday, announced that the 
house committee on corporations had decided to report favorably on the 
valued policy bill, with an amendment including personal property. 


—Mayor Hewitt has written to General Newton, commissioner of pub- 
lic works, referring to the statement that there are 10,000 miles of ‘‘ dead” 
electric wires in New York city, and asking him to investigate the matter. 


—A fire which broke out early on Wednesday morning of last week in 
Tony Pastor’s Theatre, in Tammany Hall, New York, burned out the 
theatre and badly damaged the historic building. The total damages 
foot up about $50,000. 


—It appears that the equipment of the San Francisco Fire Department 
is sadly inadequate, and that public opinion is slow to compel a change, 
How would a little leverage in the way of additions to fire insurance rates 
work ?— The Standard. 


—The fire department committee of the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors, at a recent meeting, tabled the order allowing the use of crude 
petroleum for fuel under certain conditions, the fire department commu- 
tee having reported adversely on it. 

—The agencies at Minneapolis, Minn., of the Orient of Hartford and 
the Western of Toronto have been transferred from Wolverton & Lewis 
to Dullover & Mowry, while that of the London and Lancashire has 
been transferred to Daniel & Hoppin. 

—At Salem, Mass., a concession of two and a half per cent from the 
gross insurance rates will be allowed when risks are equipped with the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary Fire Alarm Company’s apparatus, and whena 
watchman and watch clock are maintained. 

—The plan for a New York State inspection bureau seems to be favored 
by many of the heaviest companies; but as several of the others think 
well of the project for a bureau which shall take in all the Middle States, 
an effort is being made to consolidate the two schemes. 

—lIn the friendly suit of the receivers of the defunct Continental Life 
of Hartford against the Connecticut State Treasurer. the court has decided 
that the receivers are entitled to the income on the $100,000 deposit, bul 
that the securities must be held for the benefit of the creditors. 

—Mayor Fitler of Philadelphia has issued a proclamation to the 
effect that ordinances and laws prohibiting the firing of crackers, squibs 
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chasers, rockets, or other fireworks, and the discharging of cannon, guns, 
pistols, and other fire-arms, will be enforced on the coming Fourth of 
July. 

—A press dispatch says: ‘‘The police department’s census of the 
population of Baltimore, including the newly annexed district, shows 
416,805 inhabitants, of whom 64,509 are colored.” That means 352,296 
whites. Pshaw! the figures are wrong. There are that many pretty 
women alone. . 

—In the District Court at St. Paul, Minn., last week the suits brought 
in April against eighteen insurance companies doing business in the State 
without a license were called up. The defendants did not appear, and a 
judgment was entered against each of them for $1000, with costs and 
disbursements. 

—Cassell & Co. have republished in their Sunshine Series, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stoddard’s novel, Two Men, and in so doing have given the 
appreciative readers of good fiction a treat which many of them would 
otherwise have lost. Copies of the first edition of Mrs. Stoddard’s books 
have become very scarce of late years, and the republication of this one 
is timely. It deserves to live. 

—The agent in Constantinople of a leading London fire office writes 
thus: “6 May—Fire in Teke, Grande Rue Pera, in a massive building 
occupied by atoymaker. Insured for £100 with another new agency 
‘_—,’ Entrance was forced, and the only toys found were one doll and 
acan full of petroleum with a lighted car.dle i1 the centre of it. The in- 
sured is now in prison.” —Post Magazine. 

—In the case of John A. Austen and William Flash against Mrs. Viola 
B. McLourin, Judge McAdam, in the New York city court last week, 
decided that an insurance effected by a husband in favor of his wife and 
children is reserved for their use to the exclusion of creditors. He held 
that under a number of decisions a policy on the life of a husband for the 
benefit of his wife could not be touched by creditors. 


—A press dispatch from Chicago states that the Mayor has issued a 
solemn proclamation to the effect that the use of fireworks will be per- 
mitted on this Fourth of July *‘on vacant lots and in the streets only.” 
One is tempted to inquire where else Chicagoans have been accustomed 
to setting off their firecrackers and ‘‘sich.” Perhaps, however, the dis- 
patch should have read ‘‘on the Fourth of July only.” 

—It now appears that the Edison electric illuminating station at Bos- 
ton, which was so badly damaged by fire recently, was a practically fire- 
proof building, except that in the dynamo room, where the fire broke out, 
the walls were lined and the floors overlaid with wood as dry as tinder. 
This, of course, burned, and the companies have paid a loss of $35.000, 
ten dynamos and other machinery having been ruined. 

—Among the many rumors regarding the Howard Insurance Com- 
pany, this much may be taken as true. The company will continue in 
business through this month and possibly next. The London and Lan- 
cashire is to take over its fire business ; the arrangements are practically 
made, but final completion of the contract will not be consummated until 
the return of Mr. Allen from Europe.— Zhe Weekly Underwriter. 


—From Alsace comes the news that the “ Société de Médecine du Bas- 
Rhin” and the * Société de Médecine” of Colmar have been dissolved by 
the authorities. These societies sought to foster the sentiment of loyalty 
to France. The insurance associations connected with them have been 
allowed to survive on condition of adopting German names, introducing 
the German language into their management, and of not discriminating 
against German physicians and apothecaries in the admission to member- 
ship. 

—Superintendent Plumb of the Buffalo Electrical Department has sent 
a communication to the common council alleging that the stringing of 
the electric light wires on the poles used by the police telegraph wires 
puts the latter in constant danger of destruction and creates the risk of 
the department being at any time entirely crippled by being cut off 
from the means of inter-communication. He recommends an isolation of 
the city wires and a system of guards wherever the electric light wires 
cross them. ° 


—Milwaukee is bound to have a steam fire tug—not this year, but 
next, when money can be appropriated for the purpose. The fire depart- 
ment is well equipped for fighting fire on land, but not from the water 
Side of buildings extending from the street in front to deep water in the 
tear. Milwaukee river would afford fine protection against fire for quite 
a large portion of the city with a fire tug ever ready to pounce upon in- 
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cipient conflagrations. The fire insurance companies might have been 
saved a large portion of the heavy losses they sustained by the East Water 
Street fire last winter could that fire have been fought from the rear, where 
it started, as well as from the front of the buildings.—A/i/wawkee Cor. 
Rough Notes. 

—The following named bills passed by the New York legislature, re- 
mained unsigned by the Governor at the expiration of the thirty-day 
period : Senate bill 523, amending the charter of the American Mortgage 
and Trust Company ; also Assembly bill 602, incorporating the fire depart- 
ment of Edgewater, Staten Island ; also Senate bill 1724, changing the 
name of the Brooklyn Guaranty and Indemnity Company ; also Senate 
bill 410, amending the charter of the Franklin Loan and Trust Company 
of New York city. 

—By proclaiming the town of Belfast under the crimes act, it is an- 
rounced that the British government, which has assumed charge of the 
prosecution of the persons who attempted to swindle the Equitable Life, 
has been enabled to get a change of venue for their trial to some other 
place. The cable also reports tnat one Searles has turned informer as to 
attempted frauds on the company in Glasgow ; also that a Belfast tea 
merchant named Matthews, a member of the municipal council, has been 
arrested in connection with the case, 

—Neither gasoline, benzine, or other similar volatile fluid should ever 
be approached with a flame. If it is absolutely necessary to store them 
in a place where a lamp ora lantern must be used at night, an iron-clad 
rule should be made that they must be drawn from the barrel only by 
day-light. The neglect of this precaution has just cost a Fredericksburg 
(Md.) boy his life, and caused the injuring of about fourscore of persons 
and the destruction of a building, while last week in Philadelphia two 
persons were killed in consequence, undoubtedly, of a similar piece of 
recklessness,—fire and Water. 

—The old insurance firm of Dargan & Trezevant of Dailas, Tex., will 
be dissolved by July 1. Messrs, Trezevant and Cochran of the firm have 
bought the interest of Mr. Dargan, whose whole time will in future be 
devoted to the management of the Security Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of Dallas, of which he is first vice-president and general manager, 
Mr. Dargan visited Europe a year or so since in thevinterest of the 
Security Mortgage and Trust Company, with the object of directing atten- 
tion to the value of property in Texas; he has also attained an enviable 
reputation as a contributor to insurance literature. 


—‘‘ Twenty-one people have been killed and 139 injured since January 
1 by horses and vehicles driven by reckless drivers. It is as much as 
one's life is worth,” says The New York World, ‘‘to attempt to cross 
Broadway at Canal street any day except Sunday. The Broadway cars 
have bumped into any number of pedestrians through the efforts of the 
drivers to get over the route on time, regardless of human life. The cars 
and the big trucks on that thoroughfare are engaged, from all evidence, 
in an effort to rival each other as destroyers of life.” All of which goes 
to show the need to the quietest and most methodical of stay-at-home 
business men of the protection afforded by an accident insurance policy. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—S. H. Stone, agent for the Imperial, at Beverly, Mass. 
—W. Chenery, agent for the Imperial, at Belmont, Mass. 
—M. J. O'Connell, agent for the Imperial, at Roxbury, Mass. 
—Boardman & Ingalls, agents for the Michigan F. and M., at Lynn, Mass. 
—J. M. Sheppard, Jr., agent for the Northwestern National, at Fall River, Mass. 


—-Dyer & Rassmain, agents for the Ame.ican Fire of New York, at Indianopolis, 


Ind. 
—W. B. Humphreys of Lincoln, Neb., special agent for the Merchants of 


Newark. 

—J. H. Hilliard of New Orleans, La., State agent of the United States Mutual 
Accident Association. 

—Geo. M. Harvey & Co., agents of the Accident Insurance Company of North 
America, at Chicago, III. 

—Franklin $. Phelps, agent of the Fire Association of New York, at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding W. H. Brewster, Jr., resigned. 

—J. G. Stauffer, special agent for Texas and Arkansas of the Niagara Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

—P. H. Abrams of Mobile, Ala., special agent of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe for Alabama, Georgia and Flo:ida, succeeding Thomas O'Connor, 
resigned. 
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New York State Companies. | Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
f | ly 
So 
es | “Spee Latest SALE le. Net mw | St. 
Sx | oF STOCK, | tae | Book D 8st 
183) casitaz Value os DECLARED. ce Value of DECLARED. N33 
NAME OF COMPANY.| Sz | pofiies NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Lapites | Stock sxe 
RSS * Per §roo | Price Bip | PE [Ler fico, r | eae 
~ an. 1. ; Date. | (PB 1& ‘an. 1, =e 
Date te = 1888 Date. |Per Ct.| eas 
—_—— Sa = - | }\ 
$500,000 | $150.63 | Jan.,’88| 10 | -------- 180 Nie Ci i cccornauiencsoesans [$100 | $4,000,000 | $183.2 |tApr.,’88 | 4 | 247 
200,000, 178.95 |*Jan., peaeione . 150 Amazon, Cincinnati mi 300,000} 12415 |*Jan., 88 3 | 100 
200,000} 133.44 | ..... cs Jan. 17,83) 150 American, Boston.........-- ee 300,000 | 147.17 |* July, — 3 | 9 
400,000} 252,69 |*Jan., 88 Feb. 27, 88) 160 American, Newark... ; ae 600,000 | 254.35 |*Mar. 5 | 290 
: American, Philadelphia..... 4 50,000; 18°.31 |¢Oct., "37 5s | 165% 
200,000 *Jan ,'88 May 23 '87, 167% American Central, : 000,000 | 129.06 |*jan.,°83 | 4 | 108 
200,000 | 466.23 |*Jan., '88 Jan., '88 300 Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco. .-- .-- 2,00¢,070} 97.91 tApr..’ 87 | 13% | w3X% 
300,000 | 206.78 *Jan., "£8 Apr. 23,/88 110 Armenia, Pittsburgh......--.--.---- 250,000 | 105.52 |*Jan., ’87 4 | 100 
210,009 |*Feb., 'e8 Apr. 12,88) 111 Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 200,000} 10.21 |*Jfan.,’87 | 3 | m5 
200,000 7-14 |tFe., 88) 24 | -------- 137 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 250,000 94-79 | July,’86 3 | m2 
Boylston, Boston.......------------ 557,200] 123.13 |*Jan., "88 3 | 96 
590,c0o 04 |....-.---- s| rttterts 105 California, San Francisco- 600,000} 135.29 |t,Jan.,"68 | 3 | 431 
1,000,000 92.09 |*Jaa., 83 | Junerr, 88175 Citizens, Cincinnati...... 200,000} 101.80 |*Jan.,'88 | 4 145 
300,000 09 |*Apr., ’&8 | May 4,88) 210 Citizens, Pittsburgh... 500.000 97-69 |*Jan., °87 | 3 | to 
200,000 05 |#Jan gg | May 4,28) 92 Citizens, St. EIN 200,000] 194.99 |*Jan., '88 3 | 135 
200,010 50 |*Jan., ’88 | May 17,'88, 103% Commercial, San Francisco....-.---- | 200,000] 123.40 |¢ Feb.,’88 | 1 | 126 
| Sans Concordia, Milwaukee......-....-- 200,000} 126.21 |*Feb,’88 | 3 | 125 
200,000 75 |*Jan., ‘88 | Mar.26,’88 107% Connecticut, Hartford...........--- 1,000,000] 139.55 |*jan.,’88 | 4 Lg 
204,000 3t |*Jan , "8 | Feb. 2,’88) 80 Detroit F, and M., Detroit--.- | 356,000] <01.72 |*Jan.,"88 | 5 1 
Fire Association--- 200,000 | Jan., 38 | June 15,87 100 gS ae. | 200,000} 135.27 |* Oct.,’87 5 130% 
German-American. ...--- 1,000,000 |*Jan.,’88 | Apr. 9.88) 3co_ Equitable F. and M., Providence-...| 300,000] 137.64 |*Jan., 88} 4 106 
Germania ....----------- 1,000,000 \*Jan | May 30,’e8) 147% Fidelity F. and M., Cincinnati-...--..| 270,020} 100.76] ........ - ‘ 
| Fire Association, Philadelphia aahiedies 500,000; 265.90 |*Jan., ’88 | 22 6,6 
Glens Falle...... cwesesse-- 200,000 | 5 |*Jan.,’88 a) eee 275 Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia! 400,000} 139.58 |*Jan.,"€8 | 3 | 135 
Globe 200,000 1 |*Jan.,’8 5 |Junerr,’*8) 1 7/2 Firemans Fund, San Francisco. ..-- 1,000,000} 136.75 ItJan.. ’83| 3 145 
Greenwich -. 200,000 7 | Jan., ’&8 5 Nov.25.'87, 210 Firemens, Baltimore Sao 78,000 | 130.56 \*Jan.. 88) 3 | 102% 
Guardian ... 200,000 |* July, ’87 3 Oct. 1,'87 7¢ Firemens, Boston ...--.-- 302,000 | 251.36 |*A pr. » 88! 5 | 18 
Hamilton . 150,000 3 |*Jan., 5 Apr. 18,’85| 109 Firemens, Dayton-.......- 250,000} 11904 |*Jan., "&8| 3 140 
" Firemens, Newark.-.....- .000 | 243.94 |+ Apr. 88} 3 | 20 
Hanover -.-..-..- aeeeeeee 1,000,000 89 |*)an.,’8 5 May 15,'88| 125 Franklio, Columbus..-.... 200,000} 126.3¢ |*Jan., "88 | 4 100 
Home -... o--- 3,000,000 | 5 |*Jan., 88 5 |Juner2,’88| 125 Franklin, Philadelphia. -- 400,090} 340.84 |+ Apr ,’88 | 5 430 
Howard-.-..-- ---- 400,000} 100.32 Jan., 3 Mayr2,’88! 55 German, Pittsburg eee 200,000} 141.08 |*Jan.,’83| 6 | 10 
Jefferson ---... oor 200,010 | 3 |*Mar.,’88 5 |May28,’83} 105 Girard F. and M., SPhiladeiphia... ef 300,000 | 303.48 |tApr.. 88 | 6 | 395 
Kings County-----.----- 150,000 *Jan.,’83| to |Apr. 4,’88) 19 Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids covesel 200,0c0} 110.34] Jan.,’88]} 5 | mo 
Granite State, Portsmouth 200,0c0| 10632] Jan., 88 | 100 
Knickerbocker -...------ 210,000; 13373 |* july,’ 87 3 Apr. 7,°83 7° Hartford, Hartford Samesinienens 1,250,000 | 2 4.90 |*Jan., "88 t) 2yo 
Lafayette ......-. 150,000 | 126.84 |*Jan.,’8 4 |Nov 2,’87) 81 SI SE acnacinanearampews = 320,coo | 104.29] ........ Dae 
Liberty...-.---- 1 000,050 | OI | ....---- Jan, 26,88; 100 Ins, Co. of North America, Phila... 3,000,000 | 180.14 |*Jan., “88 7% | 250 
Long island. ...-.------- 300,000 | *Jan., 8 July 13,’87/ 100% Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. -- 200,000| 175.02 |*Jan.,"68 | 5 | 506 
Lloyds Plate Glass a... 100,000} 142.57 |*Jan.,"88; 5 | ...----- 140 Jersey City, Jersey City.........-- 250,000} 132.03 |*Jan..'88 | 3% | 13: 
‘ - Louisville Underwriters, Louisville- 3oo.c0o | 135.35 |*Jan..’86 | 5%| --- 
Manuf’rs and Builders c.- 200,000| 183.57 |tJan.,’ Apr. 1, °8f, 120 Mauut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh-| 250,009} 112.35 |*July, 86) 4 | «0 
Mercantile ....-..-.----- 200,000} 103.09 |*Jan.,’ Mar.2r,.’88 62 oe i ee 200,000] 107.93 |*June,’87 | 3 | 9 
Merchants .....--------- 200,000 | 126,00 |*jan,, 88 Apr. 18,'83| 73% Mechanics, Philadelphia.....-..---- 250,000 | 149 25 |*Jan., ’88 4 | ™ 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000 | 175.44 san "28 July 14.’87, 165 Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans. | 375,000] 132.59 |*Jan., 88 108 
HARSAY . ccccccccosesscee 200,000} 184.04 |*Jan., Feb.20,’88| 140 Mercantile Clevetand..........---- 200,000} 135.72 |*Jan., 88 “4% | w10 
. Mercantile Fire and Marine, Bostoa| 400,000 | 1.0 39 |*Nov.,’87 | 130 
Mational ....000-ceces- 200,000} 131.02 |#jan.,” May 12,’88 go Merchants Providence.....-...-.--.. 200,000! 160.75 |*Jan., '&8 4 10 
New York Bowery-..----- 300,000 | 163.95 |*Jan.,’88 | June €,’88} 113 Meriden, Meriden.-...... on 200,009; 133.15 |*Jan..’88 | 4 127} 
New York Equitable ---. 210,000 | 244.78 |*Jan., ‘88 Juner2,’83| 162% | The Merchants, Newark... ant 400,000} 2.68. |*;an.,'88 5 165 
New York Fire...------- 200,000 | 126.21 *Aug.,’87 May 8,88] 70 Michigan F. and M., Detroit......- 400.000 | 12 .fo |*Jan., '88 4 125 
i | Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 200,000} 502.34 |*Jan., ’87 5 Bes 
Wingata..cccccncense2--- 500,000 *Jan.,’83 | June 6, 88) 125 ae ae 1,000,000 | 155.17 |*Jan,, '88 5 135 
North River 350,000| 117.09 *Apr.,’88 May 10,’88] 100 Neptune F. and M., Boston- - 300,000} 12202 |* Apr.,’é8 3 95 
Pacific ....-- 200,000 *jJan.,’8 May 25. 88] 150 Newark, Newark........--... oan 250,000| 274.39 | Jan., 8% 10 | 100 
ED ‘dasecssanachucsesun 200,000 | 105.33 *July,’87 May 12,’88] 55 New Hampshire, Manchester...... §00,000; 152.¢4 '*Jan., £8 4 | 14 
| North American, Boston.....-.-.-- 200,000} 130,38 *Apr..'t8 3 100 
Peoples,..cccccoccccsccee 200,000 127.09 *Jan.,’ June 6,’8> 80 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 145. 8 |*Jan.,"&8 5 1£0 
Peter Cooper. 150,0co | 23914 *jan.. ' June 2,88} 155 Osiewt, Hartlerd.cccccecee cocsccse 1,000,000 | 114.31 *Jan.,’88 3 95 
Phenix --...--- 1,000,000} 114.36 |*July.’87 |Juverr,"&8) 93 Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. 250,000} 106.84 | ...... ms eee 
Prudential........--..--- | 1 GREGG) ORE | ccensce, | aise | conscess ons Pennsylvania, Phila........-.....-. 400,600 | 379.36 |* Mar. ’88 | 5 | 310 
Peoples, Manchester. 250,000} 102.81 |*Feb.,’87 | 3 | 100 
RetiaesGomn...--.- 200,000 | 182.09 * Jan, 5 —— 13) Peoples, Pittsburgh- 200,000} 109.79 *Jan.,"*8 | ¢ | 44 
PEE ccnsetenece 200,000 177.25 |*Jan.,’8 5  |June 6,’88! 130 Phoenix, Hartford:.. 2,000,000] 150.58 tApr., ’88 34% | 19 
Standard ... ° 200,000 | 17009 *Jan.,’8 3% June 1, 88 101% Prescott, OE 200,000} 121.34 *Apr., 88 | 100 
Stuyvesant.-.........--- 200,000 *Jan. 3. june 8,’88 100 Providence-Washington, Providence} 400,000} 134.73 *Jan., '83 4 110 
‘ a 3 250,000] 152.03 *Jan., 88 4 145 
SS oe aeaeahilapaiinn dic z00,000 | 631.67 |*Jan.,"7| 5 | ---------- 105 Reliance, Philadelphia... neue 300,000 | 200.17 *Dec,, "87 4 160 
United States. 250,000 | 202.12 |*Jan., + 5 |jJune 1,’§8 142) Security, New Haveu-......--.-.---- | 250,000| 144.79 *Jan.,’83 5 12 
Westchester...... é 300,000 | 19422 *Feb.,’S8 5 June'1,&8 z40 Springfield F. and M., nes 1,250,000 | 137.92 *Jan., 88 < 187 
Williamsburgh City.... .. 250,000 | 33371 *jan.,'8 10 Jan, 3,88 278% Spring Garden, Philadel phia.......! 400,000} 192.07 *Jan., ‘88 3 273 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul... 500,000} 171.99 -**Jan, ’€8 5 1,0 
ee = — 7 Sun, San Francisco 300,000 | 115.00 tjan., "88 2% | 100 
Sun — gg —. son nmnd rene 500,000} 135.66 ¢ an.,’¢8 2% 112 
Teutonia, New Orleans........-... 250,000| 134.62 *July,’8 5 120 
Baga ‘Companion Doing Business in New York. Traders, ‘Chicago....--- a nae. | 182.58 ra peda 2% | 162% 
ee a ee, ne my Philadelphia - ons 450,000! 102.75 spulys "87 4 | 
| nien, San Francisco.....-...----- 750,000 12.31 tJuly, ‘87 2 109 
Par Amount | | United Firemens, Philadelphia. .... 300,000 119.15 be 83 3 145 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | r34 Pep | ¢ Latast Price. Western, Pittsburgh.......--.-.--- | 300,000 109.11 *July,’87 4 12 
Stock. | “Bie | hit sl 
are, 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
£ £ 5. a. 
CO OF TOG co inccccccecsuss 10 I 9 - 
Commercial Union....--.-.--. 50 5 ite ; aes Last lee. 
Fire Insurance Association 10 I 4 3 Bag DivipenD | 88x 
Guardian ..........- 120 50 ms S38] capital Pain. 248 
Imperial Fire. 100 25 or ae NAME OF COMPANY. “3p oft te |. SEs 
Lancashire... 2 20 2 2 6 el up. sas 
Lion Fire........------------- 10 2 5 a gs aD Per ct| Ra? 
Liverpool and London and Globe. .. 2 2 Q 9 ate, \her Oh) a4 
London Assurance......---.--- 25 12% Pe | 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 12 6 = es 
North British and Mercantile... Ss -_ 7 6 British America, Toronto .........-...----- 100 $500,000 *Jan.,'88 3% . 
a x. 35 ° ee ene 20 50,000 |* Jan.,’88 5 3 
10 I Io eae *Semi-annual, f Quarterly. {~ One per cent each month. a Devoted exclusively 
20 3 2 6 insuring plate glass agamst breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build+rs nays two per cent 
Scottish “Union and Naticnal-......- 20 I ot re auarterly. @ Marine only in New York State. ¢ Irregular. / Prices below include in sams 
Sun “ire asen----- sotnwbews ue oe | a pa instances the price asked. and not necessarily an actual sale. g Capital siace increased (0 
United Fire Re-I 20 3 5 a. $500,000. 
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